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still in the Fujiwara canonical manner, one of the best examples is 
the Eleven-Headed Kwannon of Hokongoin inscribed with a date 
corresponding with the year A. D. 1319. All the planes and transi- 
tions are more obviously expressed than in the work of Fujiwara 
artists ; there is a loss of refinement from sheer fatness, and from the 
broadening of the cheeks to comfortable proportions and the flattening 
of the arched eyebrows to a more deliberately interesting curve. 
Brilliant as it is, it lacks the fine simplicity of our mask. L. W. 



Standard in the Museum 

THE old and quite unnecessary battle persists. Museum Curators 
are accused of ignoring the products of modern artists and it is 
believed that they are entirely hypnotized by mere antiquity. 

Let us declare the policy of this Museum, at any rate. It probably 
does not differ materially from that of other instituions nor will it 
run counter to the desires of the thinking public. 

Above all we are striving to raise the standard of the arts in 
America. It is believed that this object can best be obtained by the 
collection and display of objects of the highest standard for study 
and for casual enjoyment. 

In this credo nothing is said about antiquity, nationality, intrinsic 
value or rarity. It is, of course, true that we are prepared to make 
greater sacrifices (other things being equal) to obtain objects of great 
rarity and antiquity for the simple reason that they must be secured 
when occasion offers and the chance may never come again. 

The staff of every art museum is constantly on the alert to find 
modern examples of merit and to detect the influence of the exhibition 
on modern artists and manufacturers. That they are often criticised 
for neglecting modern in favor of ancient art arises from two causes. 
First, the scarcity of the old makes them seize with avidity on it when 
it turns up ; second, being human, they sometimes fall into a rut and 
almost give up hope of finding pre-eminently beautiful material pro- 
duced by living designers. To fall into that rut is to stultify oneself 
and to prove that the improvement of standards is thought to be hope- 
less. Obviously the temptation to believe that modern productions 
are invariably inferior to ancient is great. Time and unfamiliarity 
do so enhance the mediocre that it is become lovely. 

Even the bad things of great age have an allure that dignifies 
them. And certainly, there were short periods in some lands where 
life and art seemed inextricable; the craftsman's touch seemed inevi- 
tably fit and apt to his material. 

To secure any single object produced within the limits of a par- 
ticular sixty years in Greece is to find a treasure to inspire modern 
designers and help them to learn something of that same sureness and 
adequacy. The Far East too had such golden periods. What wonder 
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then if the Curator fails for a moment in his high duty of discrimi- 
nation and takes refuge in the period where he knows he can hardly 
fail? 

But this is not an apology for such a weak-kneed curator. Unless 
he is pledged to the archaelogical point of view or to the preservation 
of antiquities he must be alert and sensitive to the most modern art. 
Behind all his necessary conservatism and carefully cherished and 
cultivated distrust he should at heart remain a progressive, hospitable 
to every new impulse that rings true, and hoping for some new master, 
always believing that his struggle for high standard must inevitably 
succeed. L. W. 

School Notes 

THE proposed development of the special kinds of pottery pro- 
moted by the School is now made possible of accomplishment 
through the will of Miss Margaret Baugh, who, as a memorial 
to Doctor Edwin Atlee Barber, has bequeathed the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars for this purpose, as expressed in the terms of the will. 
More than thirty-five years ago, the School began the work in salt- 
glazed stone-ware, and the simple red and yellow slipped pottery, with 
sgraffito decorations, the impetus to this having been given by a few 
examples in the museum at Memorial Hall. Since that time the col- 
lection there has been greatly augmented, chiefly by purchase of 
"Pennsylvania Dutch" ware, through the John T. Morris fund. 

The establishment of the prize scholarship in 1914 enabled the 
most gifted student of this subject, Leon W. Corson, to go abroad and 
study the best originals in Italy, where much of this work has been 
done, the admirable results of which experience he fully demonstrated 
upon his return, and the School is in possession of excellent examples 
of the successful carrying out of these artistically conceived designs. 
The unfortunate illness and death of the gifted young man who exe- 
cuted the work, prevented its further development, but it may be pos- 
sible to discover a follower of this pioneer to work under these better 
circumstances. 

It has proved a wise course to devote the efforts of the pupils of 
pottery to the study of a few good means of expression, and the stone 
and sgraffito ware, with experiments in a Persian type of lustre, yield 
all that is necessary to demonstrate the art for practical purposes. 
At least one additional kiln would be necessary to develop these lines 
of work and the insurance of the maintenance of a few workers to 
devote their entire time to the subject. 

The kind of ware which is covered by this title is fabricated from 
the clay most commonly found throughout this State, but of course is 
generally to be found in all clay countries. Its first production here 
was for utilitarian purposes and not for artistic effects. 

The contrast between the red and yellow ware of the early settlers 
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